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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowfer. 








“WAIT A YEAR.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


O do Mrs. Fraser justice, she had done her best 

to make Miss Moreton happy. The anxieties 

that sprung up around the young girl were from 

Sources out of her power to lighten or remove. It 

Was no fault of hers that the natural bias of her 

character, as well as a certain versatility of tem- 

Per, occasionally verging upon frivolity, unfitted her 
No. 1426,—aren. 26, 1979. 





to give the sympathy and counsel that were sorely 
needed. It was no fault of hers that Mona stood 
alone, fearful of coming evil she was powerless te 
avert. Neither her mother nor Mr. Graves were 
competent to deal with the heavy thoughts that 
troubled her, and to Mr. Sinclair, the kind friend 
ene could perhaps have helped her, she dared not 
apply. 

Captain Orde had not relieved her anxieties 


| respecting her brother, that was hardly to be expected. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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He was a man of the world, and viewed events and 
their colourings from @ standpoint altogether different 
from herown. He had assured her that he knew no 
actual harm of Edward, that the result of the inquiries 
made for her satisfaction was that her brother was 
not worse than other young men. 

‘You must allow him a little rope, Miss Moreton,” 
Cecil had said, without considering that in a place 
where the business of life is chiefly pleasure, and in 
which society does not always either give or exact a 
brevet of respectability, so lax a principle is fraught 
with peculiar danger. 

‘‘ Not worse than others!” how little consolation 
can accrue from being weighed against a multitude, 
the Divine, not the social balance, being the one 
that must eventually decide our individual value. 
‘Not worse!” repeated Mona, as she stood mechani- 
cally watching a few stragglers on the Promenade, 
from which the hot April sun had chased the greater 
number of visitors who, on cooler mornings, frequented 
it. ‘**Not worse than others!’ that is no commen- 
dation for my father’s son. Oh, Edward, have you 
forgotten him?’’ She was expecting her pupil’s 
drawing-master, and hearing footsteps, turned 
round. 

It was not he, but Captain Orde, in company with 
Miss Lestocq, who immediately joined her. They 
were talking of the closing season, the friends gone 
or going, and of Cecil’s approaching departure, when 
the drawing-master entered and Mona took a chair 
near the table where Fanny had already prepared her 
sketches. Helen placed herself at the other end of 
the room and Captain Orde did the same. The room 
was too small for secrets, even if they had any, but 
neither just now appeared to wish to converse. 
Helen was serious and Captain Orde silent. He 
was watching Mona, whose face, reflected in the glass 
opposite, hung over a piece of tapestry-work, uncon- 
scious that the expression of every flitting thought 
was visible to those behind her, and that one of the 
two was really sorry for the carking care, the long 
dark lashes resting on the cheek only slightly veiled. 

‘“‘T will not tell her what I saw yesterday,” thought 
Captain Orde, recalling the face of Edward Moreton 
as he had seen it flushed with eagerness and exulta- 
tion over the green cloth at Monaco; ‘‘ only a youthful 
indiscretion, perhaps, but she may take it too much 
to heart. Nevertheless, I will give him a word of 
warning before I go.” 

‘‘You are grave, Cecil,” said Helen, breaking in 
npon his apparent abstraction. 

‘“‘ And you are not gay.” 

‘‘ How can I be?” retorted Helen. 

Cecil’s dark eyes turned quickly upon her. There 
was a querulousness in her voice, a faint echo of 
something akin to sorrow, which made him look at 
her attentively. The whirl of gaiety was relaxing, but 
Nice was bursting into verdant beauty, and much 
enjoyment for those who could extract it from natural 
sources still remained. Helen, however, found no 
pleasure in the country—no admiration for its 
sapphire sky, no joy in its myrtle-scented woods, 
where the fragrant thyme thrust its roots among the 
rocks, and the restless lizard played in the sunshine 

under the stones. Such sceues brought her no interest, 
or rather associated themselves with others awaiting 
her in a tame village, where the summer horizon was 
always hazy and the wiuters brown and cheerless. 

‘‘T am tired of everything,” she remarked, fret- 


‘“‘Of this life, this butterfly existence,” said Captain 
Orde, correcting her phraseology. ‘‘ Unlike-me, you 
have a better one in prospect. -In-a short time you 
and Warren will have made up your differences, and 
on my return home, some six months hence, I shall 
find the present promessi spost cooing like gentle doves 
in their quiet aviary at Hillesden. When you burn 
the yule log at Christmas I shall be there. You 
know you must marry him,” said Captain Orde, 
dropping his half-jesting tone, and suddenly speak- 
ing with decision. 

Helen bent her head, and a pinker shade passed 
into her cheeks. She knew that must be her fate. 
With all the attractions given by her unusual 
beauty, all the homage that had been paid to it, she 
was left with no alternative but that or the chances of 
another year. The season was virtually over. 
Society was settling upon its lees; those members of 
it whom courtesy designates the haut ton had left or 
were leaving. Count Marinski was gone, ending his 
acquaintance with Helen by a flourish of compli- 
ments, repeated with his hand where he supposed his 
heart was placed, and now Cecil Orde was going, 
intending to be away or wandering for an indefinite 
period. All these things were against her notions of 
happiness, but they could not be altered. 

Playing absently with a bunch of sweet Parma 
violets which Cecil had brought her, she plunged into 
the old subject of Hillesden dulness, asking afresh 
questions that had been frequently answered. 

“If we could but live at the Abbey,” she said, 
harping upon the often considered grievance. That 
might have consoled her for having to spend her 
days in the country. A fine residence, or the high- 
sounding name of one, would have done something 
towards reconciling her, but a dull, uninteresting par- 
sonage presented but a dreary picture. A thought 
suddenly occurred which she immediately translated 
into language. Carelessly as we do many things, 
trifling in themselves, yet fraught with unknown weal 
or woe, in idle curiosity rather than with design, she 
asked, ‘‘If Warren had died in that glacier, who 
would have inherited his property?” 

‘*My unworthy self,’’ answered Cecil, speaking 
gaily, and then suddenly flushed to a swarthy hue as 
his eyes met Helen’s, earnest, eager, and yearning. 

They told a tale that quickly sent the blood back 
cold to his heart. Staggered, confounded, his mind 
almost turned from its balance by the one glance he 
encountered, he pressed his hand to his brow, covering 
his face as if to shut from view something that 
would not bear inspection. 

“Cecil! oh, Cecil! I did not mean it,” said a 
weeping voice. 

On removing his hand his face was deadly pale, 
and Helen, more touchingly beautiful in her new 
character of penitent, was gazing on him through a 
mist of tears. Neither of them perceived the ghastly 
countenance reflected in the mirror opposite, nor even 
surmised that the hideous unspoken regret had been 
witnessed by a third party. 

Their conversation, carried on in English, had in 
no way disturbed the drawing lesson, and Mona 
heard without heeding the murmur of their voices 
until the name of Warren Sinclair caught her ear. 
By some rapid impulse she lifted her eyes just as 
Cecil replied and caught the mute answer of Helen’s, 
remaining with her own fixed upon the glass, dilat- 
ing with an expression of terror and horror blended to- 
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gether, while her cheek blanched and her heart turned 
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sick. And for some time she continued to gaze, 
horribly fascinated, as if under the influence of the 
snake said to bewilder his victims before devouring 
them. What had she heard? Only a commonplace 
question that might have been asked and answered 
by the town-crier, so simple and innocent was its 
character. What had she seen? Was it a woman 
of flesh and blood like herself, or was it a fiend that 
had assumed those lovely features to shadow forth a 
regret which, according to the strict interpretation 
of the Decalogue, was murder? 

For one brief moment Helen had lost herself in 
speculation ; she had had a glimpse of what might 
have been if one of those accidents that come some- 
times to crush the life out of others had happened to 
her. She did not love Mr. Sinclair, she did love 
Captain Orde, and believing herself only sepa- 
rated from him by the vulgar question of money, 
the chance, once so near, of attaining all she desired, 
a fortune and the man she now loved, drove the warm 
blood to her heart in a passionate impulse, all the 
stronger that the idea had never presented itself 
before. It could not be said that Helen had no con- 
science. She felt the enormity of her offence, even 
before Captain Orde’s colour had changed, before he 
rose from his seat and was moving away from her. 

“Cecil! Cecil! was Imad?” she exclaimed, in 
her turn hiding her face in her hands. ‘‘ You know 
that life has its dark moments when our thoughts are 
not our own. How, then, can we be answerable for 
them ?” 

‘Yes; you must have been mad, or I am a maniac 
myself. For the love of all that is not utterly bad or 
base, let me think that you are mad,’’ he answered, 
with an attempt at calmness, which his ashen cheek 
and a convulsive twitching of the moustache round 
his mouth belied. 

Mona had at length unriveted her gaze from the 
mirror, and was again hanging her head over her 
work while the lesson proceeded. Master and pupil 
pursued their studies, ignorant how great a tragedy had 
been, in thought, enacted within a few feet of them. 
No one looked at Mona, no one watched her tremb- 
ling fingers or noticed the pallid cheek, nor did she 
raise her eyes again until she found herself addressed 
in a low voice by Captain Orde. 

“Will you go to Miss Lestocq? She is not well, 
and I think requires some womanly aid. She seems 
hysterical. Have you no salts, no scent-bottle, at 
hand?” 

Twice he spoke before Mona, usually so ready to 
minister to the comfort of others, appeared to under- 
stand what was expected of her. It was Captain 
Orde who, first observing a scent-bottle in the work- 
basket before her, took it up and put it into her 
hand. Slowly she rose from her chair, and looked 
around as one waking from a dream, or one reluctantly 
performing a disagreeable task. 

‘Miss Lestocq is in the little room adjoining the 
salon. I took her there, fearing she might disturb 
Fanny, or be herself inconvenienced by some chance 
visitor.. Her illness was quite sudden. As soon as 
she is better, persuade her to go home and not wait 
to see my sister.” 

Captain Orde endeavoured to call up his usual 
careless smile, but only succeeded in disfiguring his 
handsome face with a look so grim as to be hardly 
recognisable, but he waited till Mona, coming out of 
her trance, moved forward with him. He seemed 
desirous to make sure of her good offices. Motioning 





her to the room where she was to find Helen, he 
stood still until she had entered it, and then went 
away. 

Hearing the sound of footsteps, Helen looked up 
quickly, exhibiting a countenance very different from 
her usual one. She was sitting near the open win- 
dow, paler than Mona had ever seen her before, with 
red circles round her eyes, now moist and dull, and 
her throat slightly convulsed with sobs she was doing 
her utmost to repress. As Mona approached slowly 
and with hesitation, Helen snatched the scent-bottle 
from her as soon as it was within reach, and applied 
it to her nose, sniffing vigorously, until her colour 
returned and her eyes resumed somewhat of their 
natural light. Had Mona been a statue she could 
not have better represented marble in its coldness 
and rigidity. Not a word, not a sign, not a glance 
of sympathy or concern, was visible as she stood 
beside the sick woman, waiting for the moment when 
she might execute her commission by delivering 
Captain Orde’s message. She knew its importance, 
Obviously it was wisest for Miss Lestocq to hasten 
home and avoid a meeting with Mrs. Fraser. Any 
aid from herself, any token of compassion, it was 
impossible for her to offer; so Helen was left to 
recover at her leisure. 

‘* Whose is this?” she asked, when sufficiently 
revived to give particular attention to the scent- 
bottle. 

‘‘Mine,”’ answered Mona, abruptly. ‘Mr. Sin- 
clair gave it me,” she added, in a hard tone, giving 
back Helen’s glance of curiosity with one of defiance. 

Angry beyond measure, almost loathing the un- 
natural woman before her, Mona’s gentle spirit was 
exasperated into rejoicing at this opportunity of 
wounding her, as she saw she had done, without 
knowing why. A broad line, deep and clear, sepa- 
rated her henceforth from this heartless being, who, 
in thought at least, had anticipated without a pang 
the death of a fellow-creature, nay, who would have 
secretly welcomed the direst catastrophe to the man 
to whom she was bound by ties that are usually the 
sweetest and dearest our nature can know. 

“It was mine once. How came he to give it to 
you?” asked Miss Lestocq, turning round, the better 
to examine Mona’s countenance. 

‘He gave it to me,” repeated Mona in the same 
hard tone, not deigning to afford any explanation, a 
tone which made Helen regard her earnestly and 
fixedly, as one awakening from a dream. This 
young girl had lived in Hillesden on intimate terms 
probably with its rector. She was ‘‘the brother’s 
parishioner,” about whom Cecil delighted to jest. 
She was young and pretty, sweet and gentle, in the 
early grace of womanhood, unspoiled by the world, 
sensible and tender, often conspicuous for simplicity 
of manner among the brilliant girls surrounding her, 
a delicate flower amidst a showy parterre—in other 
words, a pattern woman for a minister’s wife. 

All this passed through Helen’s mind with a rush 
that almost took away her breath. Whilst she, confi- 
dent in the power of her charms, and in Warren’s 
infatuation, had lived away from him, studying only 
her own feelings, he had had opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with a character to which she now 
did involuntary homage. Who would have thought 
of such an incident occurring in the tame, uninterest- 
ing village of Hillesden? ‘For an instant she envied 
Mona the very qualities she was naturally disposed 
to despise. ‘ Were I like her; could I but — 
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scribe my tastes, be content to live, ‘the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot,’ I might be happy,” 
she thought; but it was the prospect of a happiness 
that in reality gave her no pleasure, for a moisture 
springing from some secret source was dulling the 
blue eyes, more accustomed to brighten and flush 
with conscious power than melt in grief. 

“T feel ill. It has come upon me so suddenly I 
cannot understand it,” she said, looking towards 
Mona for some token of sympathy naturally to be 
expected under the circumstances. 

None, however, was forthcoming. Mona continued 
to stand statue-like, except for the kindling eye, 
which flushed with a new expression. 

Improbable as it appeared, Helen thought she read 
intense dislike in that strong gaze. Had her sin 
shaped itself in language she could have fancied 
Mona cognizant of what had passed between herself 
and Cecil, but knowing that no word had been 
uttered to betray her, she was fain to give another 
explanation of this frigid, unusual manner. 

She saw in Mona Moreton a rival—a formidable 
one if this rustic simplicity had not been overshadowed 
by her prior advantage, Warren’s troth. Yes, Miss 
Moreton was her rival; yet a suspicion of the kind 
had never before crossed her mind; never «aad it 
oceurred to her to connect this young girl with Hil- 
lesden. What else could mean the angry light now 
flashing in those eyes, naturally so soft and sweet? 
She had heard Cecil’s jest about the cooing doves, 
for he had said it aloud, and jealousy was kindling 
hatred. 

Helen smiled to herself; the decision so difficult a 
little while ago was easier now. Her union with 
Mr. Sinclair must take place; her mother would be 
broken-hearted if it did not. Mrs. Lestocq’s health 
required in the winter a milder climate than Hilles- 
den; what more natural than that her only daughter 
should sometimes accompany her? Then there would 
come a break in the village monotony, and if one, 
why not more? Helen continued to smile; the soft 
colour came back to her cheeks, and lingered there 
some minutes after Mona, having given the message 
with which she was charged, had returned to her 
seat in the other room. 

Three months or nearly so were yet wanting of the 
year fixed by Helen for the separation; would it not 
be a graceful act on her part to shorten the period 
by pl em Warren to join her at Nice? She had no 
fear from the law of retribution, latent often, yet 
oftener starting into activity when least expected, no 
misdoubting over her own cold part in the drama 
played between herself and Warren, and, as for the 
episode just enacted, Cecil must know as well as 
herself that it was only one of those lightning flashes 
of the brain for which we are not responsible. He 
was a man of the world, who could balance contin- 
gencies without assigning undue importance to one 
above another. He had been shocked, so was she, 
when the wicked thought stood naked before her. 
She did not mean it; she could not mean it, he knew 
she did not. Was there not some high authority to 
exonerate her? Did not Milton say that evil thoughts 
might come and go, so much against our will as to 
leave no stain behind? 

Having succeeded in soothing the small sting that 
conscience had perpetrated, and argued away the 
unshed tears, proceeding more from vexation than an 
aching heart, she laid aside Mona’s scent-bottle and 
joined her. 





“Tam going home now. Tell Mrs. Fraser I could 
not wait any longer, but say nothing of my indispo- 
sition; it is not worth mentioning,” said Helen, 
drawing a soft fleecy shawl over her shoulders, and 
then went away, confirmed in her suspicions by the 
coldness with which Miss Moreton had returned her 
** @ood-morning.” 





STILLY SOUNDS. 


(7 of the charms of existence in this noisy world 

is the recurrence of hours of quiet and repose 
—those seasons which, brief and fleeting as they 
are with most of us, we look forward to with plea- 
surable anticipation. In the midst of the clamour 
and bustle of business we often long for calm and 
silence, and when the quiet and the calm come to us 
in our solitude, we conclude, without thinking much 
about it, that we have the silence as well. But it is 
not exactly so; if it were, our solitude would be far 
less soothing and satisfactory ; indeed, it is a question 


} whether we should enjoy it at all— whether we 


should not gladly turn our backs upon it and betake 
ourselves again to the world of sound. Happily we 
are not driven to act so, simply because things are 
so ordered in the world that one of the rarest things 
to be met with by those who do not go in search of 
it, and even by those who do, is absolute and perfect 
silence. Nature will not hold her breath, so to speak, 
but is always addressing us, if not in the grand deep 
tones that astound and appal us in the voices of 
tornado and tempest, then in the still small voices 
which appeal to us in a kind of inarticulate language 
that all may recognise who choose to listen to it, 
and all may equally ignore who choose to disre- 
gard it. 

I have returned home from the City after an active 
day, and, alone with my books inemy arm-chair, I 
can muse or read in silence if I like, for there is 
nothing to annoy or disturb me. But there are 
sounds which, whether I am conscious of them or 
not, do yet contribute to the repose I am enjoying. 
I know it is so, because if they cease on a sudden I 
am aware of their ceasing, though I am not aware 
of their continuance as long as they continue. There 
is, for instance, the gentle and fitful babbling of the 
fire in the grate, the talk of the tiny leaping tongues 
of flame, and the scarcely audible horn-blowing of 
the occasional gas-bubbles from the Wallsend. Then 
there is the purring of puss upon the rug, who will 
not pause in her song for a minute until Sally brings 
in the supper-tray. Then there is the ‘ bee-like 
bubbling hum of the City, boiling over with its 
scum,” which, although I am three miles distant 
from it, I can summon at any moment I will from 
now until long past midnight. 

Or, itis a bank holiday in summer-time, and I have 
left the City scores of miles behind, and reclined on 
a mossy bank on the skirts of a wood clothing the 
summit of a hill; I look out upon a glorious land- 
scape where the horizon-line is the farthest visible 
verge of the broad Atlantic. The silence and the 
grandeur are all my own, for not a soul is near; and 
one might easily imagine that all nature was dumb, 
so calm and still is everything around. I have but 
to listen attentively, however, to recognise sounds 
which one would essay in vain fully to describe. 
There is the small low twitter of the wren, whom 1 
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see hopping along among the twigs and dry bents in 
the hedge; there is the soft sleepy rustling of the 
heavy-headed seed-grasses, as their long slender 
stems wave in the scarcely perceptible breeze; there 
is the fitful whirr of wings in the wood, and now and 
then the musical note of finch or sparrow ; and from 
far away I catch the tremulous caw of the rook, and 
perhaps the familiar two notes of the cuckoo, 
who is just now piping his farewell, seeing that, as 
we all know, “in August go he must.’’ Anon the 
wild bee hums a short ditty as he rises out of the 
cup of the meadow-sweet, and after a few bars is 
again dumb as he plunges head-foremost into another 
open blossom. Then a swarm of gnats, sweeping 
round my head, pipe their infinitesimal treble, audible 
only to a practised ear, and that but for a moment. 
All the while there is a voice in the neighbouring 
wood occasioned partly by the rustle of leaves in the 
tree-tops, partly it may be by the movements of the 
dwellers among the branches or in the close under- 
wood beneath, a sound so soft and shy that it is 
stilled at once by the flutter of a butterfly’s wing. 

In the evening I have come down to the sea-shore, 
and am wandering along the beach in the darkening 
twilight. The tide has gone down, and the sea, just 
pausing between ebb and flow, is smooth and to ap- 
pearance tranquil as a mill-pond. But at regular 
intervals there is a low-toned, dull thud, beating time, 
as it were, on the thin margin of foam that fringes 
the water-line. It is that ever-recurring wave, that 
pulse of old Ocean which has been throbbing ever 
since the dawn of time ; now dashing with thunderous 
roar, and strewing the land with wrecks; now caress- 
ing it gently as the touch of a mother’s hand on her 
sleeping babe. And now, as twilight glooms towards 
night, I am aware of another sound, which seems to 
come from the cliffs, which, rising some hundred and 
fifty feet above the beach, stretch away westward in 
a crescent-shaped curve, halfa mile or more in extent. 
What is that plaintively mysterious sound which, like 
a prolonged sigh, fills all the air, and seems to rise 
and fall on the wings of the gentle zephyr, too feeble 
to raise even a ruffle on the face of the tranquil deep ? 
That continuous sighing and, to my ear, sorrowful 
sound, is what dwellers on the coast call the sough of 
the sea. I should not hear it at all just now but for 
the semicircular form of the cliffs, which make a sort 
of whispering gallery, focussing, so to speak, the 
vibrations of the atmosphere occasioned by the 
motion of the waves far away, miles out in the 
offing. Out there a stiff breeze is blowing, which 
may soon rise to a gale or grow toa storm before 
morning. The fisher who hears the sough knows 
well enough what it means. 

The sounds one hears when wakeful in the dead of 
night are not always soothing to a nervous subject. 
Pompey’s pat, pat, on the stairs when, like a good 
dog, he makes his round in the small hours, is often 
alarmingly suggestive of the stealthy tread of the 
burglar; the rattling of a loose window-frame is 
easily mistaken for somebody tampering with the 
lock of the chamber door; and the scamper and 
equeak of a mouse behind the wainscot is the reverse 
of gratifying. But there are other sounds at night 
compensating and soothing: the little brook, for 
instance, which runs along at the bottom of the 
garden, or ‘‘murmurs under moon and stars in 
brambly wildernesses,” ‘‘ which all night long 
singeth a quiet tune,” and all day, too, though in 
the daytime we never hear or notice its babbling 





and bubbling over its pebbly bed. Then there aro 
the poplars and the willows on the bank, who clap 
their thousand palms together at the touch of the 
night-wind, as though giving it a joyous welcome. 
There is the pattering of the soft summer shower on 
the roof and window-pane, and there are many other 
sounds, 


‘* Little noiseless noises, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves,” 


which steal on the quiet of a summer night in the 
country, and which it were impossible to describe 
because we cannot discover their source. We are 
aware, however, of the absence of such anonymous 
natural sounds when they cease, for in the depth of 
winter we hear them not—they are frozen out of 
existence. ‘* When the frost has made a silence,” as 
Keats says in one of his sonnets, what a dumbness 
seems to pervade all nature! In town or city we 
scarcely notice this, or are aware of it; but the ob- 
servant dweller in the country knows it well. Often, 
when sitting in the chimney-corner of a winter’s 
evening, he will recognise the sudden advent of frost 
by the dead silence out of doors, by which the east- 
wind jailer announces his arrival. And when the 
iron frost breaks up, the imprisoned sounds are set 
free again. An interesting instance of this was 
given in a charming book, published some thirty 
years ago, entitled ‘‘ Letters from the Baltic.” The 
writer was a lady. She states that while residing in 
one of the Russian ports she had retired to rest one 
night during the prevalence of a long and bitter frost. 
She slept soundly, but was awakened about dawn by 
the rapid succession of small explosive sounds, as 
though avast multitude of tiny beings were clapping 
their hands. As to what could produce the sounds 
she could not form the slightest notion; but after a 
careful search she found that they were produced by 
the bursting into leaf of innumvzable buds on a 
spreading tree which grew near the window of her 
room. The frost had gone, the wind having changed 
to the south in the night; the spring-time had trodden 
on the heels of winter, and all nature was hurriedly 
getting on its green dress to welcome its arrival. 
Taking a stroll just after sunset on the evening of 
a sultry day, I am aware of a chorus of stilly sounds, 
some sufficiently explainable, but others, and those 
not a few, the origin of which is hard to tell. There 
is the soft, dull fluttering of the legions of white 
moths, whose swarms whiten the meadows almost 
like a fall of broad-flaked snow. The meadows are 
bounded by a brook, and the moths come dancing 
up and down over the surface of the water in crowds, 
chasing each other in play, rarely rising much 
higher than one’s head or deigning to touch the 
grass, but not seldom alighting on the water. There 
is heard the ‘‘ plopping”’ sound of the trout or gray- 
ling as he rises to Master Moth and gobbles him up. 
There is the bagpipe of the beetle, ‘‘ wheeling his 
drowsy flight’”—a blind musician he is reckoned, 
and not without reason, seeing that he is apt to come 
bumping against one’s hat or one’s face when in full 
career. There is the soft rippling splash of the water- 
vole, as he traverses the stream diagonally (he is 
never seen to swim straight across) on his way to his 
nest, marking a thin line of diamond light athwart 
the glooming surface. There is the whispering, 
which is sometimes a kind of whistling, in the sedges 
that line the banks, as, moved by the night-wind, 
they chase each other, attended by, or alternating 
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with, a frequent clapping sound, as their broad flat 
blades come in contact with each other. On the 
yonder side of the stream, at some forty paces distant, 
there are a dozen or so of old elms, their breezy tops 
the home of a colony of rooks. The rooks have all 
gone to bed nearly an hour ago, but they are not 
gone to sleep; whether they are giving and receiving 
curtain lectures you don’t know, but if you listen 
attentively you can hear them chaffering (not cawing) 
in a very low and subdued key, as though they had 
some serious business to settle before they close their 
eyes. This nocturnal conference among rooks will 
occasionally last for hours, and will even break out 
into a squabble as late as midnight before it is 
finally done with. The quivering of the aspen-leaves, 
the melancholy moan of the pendent willow-branches 
washed by the running water, and the talk of the 
water itself as it gurgles and dimples in little 
whirlpools, and ripples over obstructing pebbles 
and boulders, altogether make up a concert of quiet 
sounds specially soothing and satisfying after the 
hubbub and turmoil of business. 

The distance which lends enchantment to the view 
will also lend enchantment to sounds which heard too 
near are quite the reverse of enchanting. The clash 
and clang of a peal of bells, oppressively deafening 
in close proximity, are changed into exquisite music 
at the distance of a couple of furlongs or so. The 





roar of the cataract which stuns us as we stand in 
face of it, becomes a pleasing monotone as it rises 
and falls on the swelling gale which tells of its action 
from afar. The cawing of rooks in their flight home- 


wards at eventide, a discordant sound in itself, is 
resolved by distance into a pleasing harmony. Indeed, 
there are few natural sounds, however violent, and 
however caused, which are unpleasing at a dis- 
tance. 

Familiarity with any sound whatever—and this is 
a curious fact—will not only render it tolerable, but 
will entirely neutralise its effect on the ear. People 
who dwell in the near neighbourhood of continuous 
noises become in time quite insensible to them; that 
is to say, they hear them only when they choose to 
hear them. I was intimate for many years with an 
artist whose studio was immediately over the broad 
stretch of a weir which crossed a rather wide river 
diagonally. The rushing fall of water never ceased 
by day or night, and the artist never heard it save 
when he listened on purpose, and was, he assured 
me, sometimes unconscious of it for weeks together. 
On one occasion I expressed some doubt as to his 
perfect unconsciousness of the persistent roar of the 
falling water. Thenhe proposed a singular test: ‘‘Take 
these pins,” he said; “ go behind that screen and drop 
them on the floor one at a time; I will count them 
to you as they fall.” He was right; he counted 
them correctly as they fell on the boarded floor, 
though I who dropped them could hear nothing but 
the noise of the weir and his voice pitched in a 
different key. I asked him how it was in the dead 
of night. “Then,” said he, ‘ when all other sounds 
have ceased, the sound of the weir comes back, but 
to me it is far away, and I can banish it entirely if I 
choose.” 





DUGALD 
©* all the philosophers of the ‘ Scottish School ” 


none has left a more honoured name, or 
exercised a more beneficial influence, than Dugald 
Stewart. Reid, the chief founder of the school, ex- 
celled him in genuine metaphysical power, and Sir 
William Hamilton, its latest and most illustrious 
champion, was his superior in mental energy and 
philosophical erudition ; but as an able and eloquent 
expositor of mental philosophy, as an enlightened 
public teacher, and a liberal moulder of noble minds, 
Stewart has had few equals in this or in any other 
age. His name, peculiarly honoured in the 
past generation, has by no means faded from the 
national memory, and is frequently recalled in 
terms of high admiration by the more thoughtful 
of our public men. The Marquis of Hartington, 
when he addressed the students of the University 
of Edinburgh in his capacity of Lord Rector, spoke of 
Dugald Stewart as the very model of an academic 
philosopher, and an inspiring teacher of studious 
youth. He also mentioned the names of some of 
the distinguished men who had been the philosopher’s 
pupils, and had drank in wisdom at his lips. 
Among these promising young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who boarded in his house, or enjoyed his 
intimate friendship, were the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl Russell, and Lord Palmerston. These eminent 
men, who all attained the front rank in British 
statesmanship, were always proud to acknowledge 
their obligations to their great Edinburgh instructor. 
‘*Perhaps few men ever lived,” says Sir James 


STEWART. 


Mackintosh, in his sketch of Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ who 
poured into the breasts of youth a more fervid and 
yet reasonable love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. 
He loved to see his disciples distinguished among 
the lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate. Without derogation from his writings, it 
may be said that his disciples were among his best 
works.” This testimony from so competent a judge 
in no respect exceeds the truth. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the influence for good exerted by 
Dugald Stewart upon many of the best men of his 
own generation by means of his lectures and writings, 
and still more, perhaps, by his spirit and example. 
His benevolence was equal to his literary and 
philosophical genius; and men of all political parties 
have concurred in attributing to him qualities which 
raised him above vulgar prejudices, and gave him a 
position in his day like that of an ancient Greciaa 
sage. 

The life of this celebrated man was purely that of 
a scholar and philosopher. He was born in an 
academic atmosphere, and imbibed the spirit of 
learning from his earliest youth. His father, Dr. 
Matthew Stewart, was Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, and the successor of 
Maclaurin, who had been appointed to the chair on 
the recommendation of Newton. He was born in his 
father’s official residence, within the walls of the college, 
on the 22nd November, 1753. Not many yards from 
the spot of his birth, but outside of the college, stood 
the house in which, eighteen years after, Walter 
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Scott first saw the light. Having completed the 
preliminary period of his education at the High 
School of Edinburgh, where he enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of that admirable scholar, and man of Roman 
virtue, Dr. Alexander Adam, young Stewart studied 
two years at his native university, and then proceeded 
to Glasgow, in order to attend the lectures of Dr. 
Reid, the great philosopher of the day. At this 
early period of his life he wrote that remarkable 
‘Essay on Dreaming,” which he afterwards pub- 
lished in his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind.” 

Owing to his father’s declining health, he was 
called, while only nineteen years of age, to teach the 
mathematical classes in the University of Edinburgh. 
So ably and successfully did he act as his father’s 
substitute, that, on completing his twenty-first year, 
he was appointed his assistant and successor. His 
mathematical attainments were of a high order, and 
in this respect he resembled not a few of his country- 
men, such as Brougham, Chalmers, Carlyle, and 
Edward Irving, men who, though chiefly renowned 
for other and higher things, were in early life 
deeply attached to the study of mathematics. In the 
earlier part of his academic career his intellectual 
exertions were prodigious. In the absence one 
session of Dr. Adam Fergusson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, he consented to supply his place by 
giving a course of original lectures. This service he 
rendered with consummate skill and success, while 
at the same time he taught two mathematical classes, 
and gave lectures on Astronomy. He thus did the 
work of three professors, and during the whole season 
showed no symptoms of mental exhaustion. But 
when, at the close of his labours, he set out on a 
journey to London to recruit his energies, he was 
so physically weakened by his intense and pro- 
tracted exertions that he had to be lifted into his 
carriage. 

The connection of Dugald Stewart with the poet 
Burns is highly creditable to the philosopher. In 
his country house at Katrine, Ayrshire, in October, 
1786, Mr. Stewart entertained at dinner the wonder- 
ful ploughman, who had not yet visited Edinburgh, 
and whose fame had scarcely travelled beyond his 
native county. He had the discernment and the 
generosity to perceive and acknowledge the extra- 
ordinary genius of the peasant bard whose name 
is now a household word over the whole world. It 
is not every metaphysician who would have been 
either able or willing to assist in discovering Burns, 
or in introducing him to the polite society of Edin- 
burgh. But Stewart was more than a philosopher 
versed in abstraction, or preoccupied with the learn- 
ing of the schools. He was a man of a generous heart, 
ready to acknowledge true merit of every descrip- 
ay and to honour worth in the humblest ranks of 
ife. 

When Burns went to Edinburgh on the invitation 
of Dr. Blacklock, Mr. Stewart showed him the 
kindest attention, and frequently met him in society. 
He was present in the house of the venerable Pro- 
fessor Fergusson on that famous evening when the 
youthful Walter Scott, alone of the whole brilliant 
company, was able to win the thanks of the Ayr- 
shire bard by mentioning Langhorne as the author 
of the affecting lines that gave rise to a print of 
Bunbury that happened to be suspended on the wall. 
The scene has lately been described in this magazine 
(see p. 729, 1878); and no further account of it need 
be given here, But the meeting in one room of 





Stewart, Burns, and Scott, men of different tastes and 
powers, each of them destined to gain a great name 
in their country’s literature, is an event of historic 
interest, and a fit subject for the muse of poetry and 
painting. 

In 1785 Mr. Stewart was appointed to the chair 
of Moral Philosophy, which had been rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Professor Fergusson. 
Thus early in his life was assigned to him that 
department of academic instruction for which he 
was best fitted by his powers and acquirements. 
During the quarter of a century he filled this 
chair he was the philosophic oracle of the univer- 
sity. He became the source and centre of meta- 
physical speculation and liberalising influence. He 
expounded with rare eloquence the doctrines of 
his master Reid, and gave to the ‘ Philosophy of 
Common Sense” an influence and a fame it had not 
previously possessed. He did not servilely adhere 
to Reid in all matters of metaphysical or moral im- 
portance; but he was the most eminent of his disci- 
ples, and did more than any other man to defend the 
characteristic tenets of his philosophy. The eloquence 
of Mr. Stewart in the class-room, whether he read 
his lectures or indulged in extemporaneous illustra- 
tion, was of a most inspiring kind, and his admiring 
pupils, as they listened, willingly yielded themselves 
to the spell of his genius. In metaphysics he did 
not aim at much originality, as he thought it sufficient 
to elucidate the general principles laid down by Reid 
with extraordinary acuteness. But in many depart- 
ments of Mental Science he displayed a power of 
analysis and description which gave him a leading 
place among the philosophers of his day. His 
generosity of spirit, his love of liberty and hatred of 
intolerance, constantly appeared in his lectures on 
Moral and Political Economy. He confessedly became 
a power for good, not only in the university but over 
thewhole country. His fame as an elevated and inspir- 
ing teacher specially attracted the attention of various 
noble families in England ; and the consequence was 
that a considerable number of young Englishmen of 
rank were sent to Edinburgh, either to board with 
the professor, or to have the advantage of his public 
tuition. But the influence of Mr. Stewart was 
peculiarly felt in Edinburgh literary society. He 
gradually gathered round him a group of young men 
who revered him as a Socrates and a Plato; and he 
infused into their minds that love of freedom which 
enabled them to contribute to the intellectual and 
political advancement of the age. The spirit that 
gave rise to the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review,” and made it 
so famous for criticism, was in a great measure due 
to the enthusiasm and personal character of the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Brougham, Horner, and others of like renown, all 
owned Stewart as a master at whose feet they 
were ready to sit for instruction in the higher 
branches of human knowledge. 

In 1810 Mr. Stewart retired from the active duties 
of his office in consequence of Dr. Thomas Brown 
having been appointed conjoint professor. Soon 
afterwards he left Edinburgh and took up his resi- 
dence at Kinneil House, a seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton in Linlithgowshire, on the shore of the 
Firth of Forth. Here he spent the remainder of his 
days in dignified but not idle retirement. In this 
Scottish Tusculum he devoted the undiminished 
powers of his mind to philosophical pursuits, and the 
publication of his contributions to metaphysical and 
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moral science. For eighteen years, indeed, after his 
retirement from the university, he led a life of great 
literary activity, and gave the world ample evidence 
ef the extent and variety of his speculations. He 
published in succession his ‘‘ Philosophical Essays,” 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” his “ Philo- 
sophy of the Moral and Active Powers,” and his 
Preliminary Dissertation, in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” on the “Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy.” He also pre- 
pared elaborate and critical biographies of Reid, his 
great master, Robertson, the historian, and Adam 
Smith, the father of Political Economy. These and 
other fruits of former labour and lettered ease 
raised his reputation as a philosophic author to 
an enviable height, and gave him a place in British 
literature of which he cannot be deprived. 

Mr. Stewart was remarkable among his contempo- 
raries for the comprehensiveness of his intellect and 
the range of his attainments. We have already alluded 
to his powers as a mathematician. But it ought also 
to be mentioned that during his university career he 
frequently performed the duties of the Natural Philo- 
sophy chair, then held by the accomplished Dr. John 

* Robison. He also taught for several months the 
Greek classes in room of that admirable Hellenist, 
Professor Dalzell, and at various times he occupied 
the place of Mr. Playfair, the Professor of Mathe- 
matics. It is even known that he lectured on Logic 
for Dr. Finlayson, and on Rhetoric for the successor 
ef Dr. Blair. Here we have one man, who made no 
pretensions to encyclopedic knowledge, unostenta- 
tiously but effectually proving himself able to teach 
any one of the classes in the curriculum of arts that 
qualify for the degree of m.a. There have been 
few instances in any university of such versatility of 
power or variety of academic attainment. 

But one thing in connection with the course 
ef instruction given in his native University dis- 
appointed and grieved Mr. Stewart in no small 
degree. His colleague in the Moral Philosophy 
ehair practically renounced the philosophy of Reid, 
and propounded an antagonistic system of his own. 
Dr. Brown was a man of brilliant metaphysical 
powers and great general accomplishments, but his 
attack on the philosophy of Reid is now admitted to 
be a mistake, and his System of the Mind, founded 
en “ Simple and Relative Suggestion,” is generally 
abandoned as a fallacious display of metaphysical 
ingenuity. Sir William Hamilton, the greatest 
British metaphysician of the present age, has trium- 
phantly restored Reid to his pedestal, and done 
justice to his eloquent and accomplished exposi- 
tor. Brown, who in the exercise of his marvel- 
lous subtlety broke away from the Scottish school 
and threatened a breach of its continuity, has been 
displaced from the position he took up, and Stewart, 
though inferior to him perhaps in acuteness and 
originality, has been shown to be the sounder 
philosopher of the two, and likely to keep his place 
among the acknowledged champions of that philoso- 
phic system which is one of the best barriers yet 
erected against the scepticism of Hume and his dis- 
ciples. 

Beloved and admired by a widening circle of 
friends, this distinguished man completed his earthly 
eareer in 1828. ix years before his death he was, 
in a great measure, prostrated by a severe attack of 
paralysis. For a great part of that time he was 
de} endent on the assistance of those around him for 





daily comfort and the supply of his ordinary wants. 
But he bore his affliction with philosophic fortitude, 
and was also cheered, we believe, by those hopes 
and consolations that spring from the Gospel of 
Christ. 

During the latter period of his life Mr. Stewart en- 
joyed a sinecure office worth £300 a year. Kinneil 
House, where he lived for eighteen years, was 
liberally placed at his disposal by the Duke of 
Hamilton, a leading member of that political party 
of which the philosopher was the ornament and 
pride. His published works, also, while they aug- 
mented his fame, materially added to his income. 
On the whole, while he was never a rich man, Mr. 
Stewart enjoyed through his busy and public-spirited 
career what was in his time considered a handsome 
competence. His life was eminently that of a philo- 
sopher, and his character commanded universal 
admiration. Scotland, which has produced many 
eminent professors of philosophy, has not among 
the lights of her universities a man more justly 
honoured or widely influential than Dugald Stewart. 

This is not the place for a formal account of Mr. 
Stewart’s philosophy, or a critical estimate of his 
works. But we must add that his services to that 
sound and solid philosophy which has flourished in 
the universities of Scotland have been universally 
acknowledged. One leading distinction of the Scot- 
tish school is the application of the Baconian method 
of observation and induction to the phenomena of the 
human mind. Another and more characteristic dis- 
tinction is the assumption of certain principles which 
admit of no formal proof, but yet are necessary to 
all true progress in philosophy. One of these prin- 
ciples, and among the most important, is the exist- 
ence of the external or material world. Reid and 
Stewart maintained that we perceive that world im- 
mediately, or without the intervention of any ideas or 
images. We know it as a fact, however unable to 
explainit. They held, in short, that the existence of 
matter, or the world outside of us, is necessarily to 
be assumed, and admits not of any logical demon- 
stration that is proof against the assaults of the 
sceptic. So it is with other fundamental truths ad- 
mitted by the mass of mankind, and questioned 
only by speculative sophists. Thus, according to 
the Scottish school, there must be philosophical as 
there are mathematical axioms, truths in relation to 
mind and matter which appeal to and are confirmed 
by the common sense or universal experience of man- 
kind. Without such axioms or admitted truths all 
reasoning is vain. Metaphysical speculation, after 
its airy flights, has to return to the humble but solid 
ground of common belief, if any progress is to be 
made in mental science or the philosophy of human 
life. 

The best judges have bestowed high praise on Mr. 
Stewart’s writings for their literary as well as their 
philosophical merits. Their style is the very perfec- 
tion of eloquence and purity ; but their generous and 
elevated spirit is their highest quality. ‘It would 
be difficult to name works,” says Mr. James Macin- 
tosh, ‘‘in which so much refined philosophy is joined 
with so fine a fancy, so much elegant literature with 
such a delicate perception of the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of great writers, and with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to knowledge 
by a succession of philosophers. They are pervaded 
with a philosophical benevolence which keeps up the 
ardour of his genius without disturbing the serenity 
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of his mind, which is felt in his reverence for know- 
ledge, in the generosity of his praise, and in the 
tenderness of his censure.” 

Mr. Stewart was twice married, first, in 1783, to 
Miss Helen Bannatyne, a Glasgow lady, who died 
four years after her marriage; and afterwards, in 
1790, to Miss Helen Cranstoun, daughter of the Hon. 
George Cranstoun. This latter union, which lasted 


during the remainder of his life, eminently coutri- 
In addition to a widow, he 
The death of 


buted to his happiness. 
jeft behind him a son and a daughter. 








Temple, she remembered, often acted as her father’s 
amanuensis, and wrote many lectures to his dictation. 
I afterwards learnt that most of the lectures on 
Political Economy which Mr. Stewart prepared for 
his class about the beginning of this century were 
found to be in Mr. Temple’s handwriting. ‘These 
lectures were published for the first time in the col- 
lected edition of Mr. Stewart’s works, superintended 
by Sir William Hamilton, shortly before his death. 
The life of the illustrious philosopher Sir William 
did not live to write; but it has been admirably 


From the Portrait by Raeburn. 
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a second son, in 1809, had been to him a great afflic- 
tion, and had actually hastened his retirement from 
the duties of his chair. The son who survived him 
became a lieutenant-colonel in the army, and was a 
man of some literary distinction. The writer of this 
sketch once had the happiness of meeting the 
daughter, Miss Stewart, an accomplished lady, who 
resembled in feature and mind her distinguished 
father. She conversed freely of her father’s domestic 
life, and spoke of the numerous young men of pro- 





mise who had boarded in his house, or had enjoyed the 


written by Professor Veitch, of Glasgow, one of our 
living y.ailosophers, who amply sustains the credit of 
the Scottish school as represented by his great master, 
Hamilton. 
Immediately after Mr. Stewart’s death a public 
subscription was commenced for the erection of a 
suitable monument to his memory. The admirers of 
the philosopher immediately raised a handsome sum, 
and the monument took the form of a beautiful 
Grecian temple, with a cinerary urn in the centre, 
erected on a conspicuous part of the Calton Hill, 


privilege of his friendship. She specially mentioned | Edinburgh. This monument, designed by Playfair, 
the Hon. Henry John Temple, afterwards Lord | an eminent architect, is admitted to be one of the 
Palmerston, as a favourite pupil of her father, and | finest ornaments of the Scottish metropolis. 


@ youth of a most obliging disposition. Young 


J.D. 











AUTOMATA. 


BY JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 


Vv. 


AVING now nearly completed a survey of all 
automatic myths or substantial triumphs, and 
brought the subject to our own time, little more 
remains than that I should mention my own automa- 
tons. My principal achievements in this line are 
now before the public, and many full descriptions of 
them have appeared in the chief publications of the 
country. It will be unnecessary for me to do more 
than quote one or two of these critiques, and say a 
few words respecting the scientific theories set up 
respecting my figures, and the attempts at imitating 
Psycho. 

The first automaton I produced was the above- 
named whist-player, of which the great authority, 
‘‘Cavendish,” writing in “The Field’? newspaper, 
says: ‘‘ In order to convince ourselves that there was 
no deception, we requested Mr. Maskelyne to admit 
us to a private audience with Psycho, and to allow us 
to bring two personal friends to play with the figure. 
To this he readily assented, and it is quite certain, 
therefore, that the figure can play hands accidentally 
dealt, without any prior knowledge of them. Having 
thoroughly examined the glass isolator, which re- 
sembles a transparent chimney-pot, on which the box 
and figure are placed, we cut for partners, and it was 
our good fortune to be Psycho’s partner. We per- 
sonally shuffled and dealt the cards. We handed 
Psycho’s cards to Mr. Maskelyne, who placed. them 
one by one into a quadrant before the figure, and: 
the play then commenced.” 

W. Pole, F.z.s., Mus. Doc. Oxon, inwan excellent 
article entitled ‘‘ Whist-playing by’ Machinery,” 
says: ‘‘ A table is prepared on the stage, three persons 
from the audience are invited to play, and Psycho 
makes the fourth. After cutting for partners, the 
deal takes place, and Psycho’s cards:are taken up by 
Mr. Maskelyne, and placed.upright; one by one, in.a 
frame forming the are of a circle infrontof:the tigure; 
the faces of the cards being turned ‘tewards:him; and 
away from the other players. » Whemit* is: Psycho’s 
turn to play, the right hand passes»witha horizontal 
circular motion over the frame till: it-arrives at the 
right card; he then takes» this: card: between his 
thumb and fingers, and, by a new vertieal movement 
of the hand and arm, he extracts it from its place, 
lifts it high in the air, and exposes it to the view of 
the audience, after which, the arm descending again, 
the card is taken away from the fingers by Mr. 
Maskelyne, and thrown on the table to be gathered 
into the trick. It will be well at once to 
dissipate any notions about confederacy, packed 
cards, and soon. There is conclusive evidence that 
the play is perfectly bond fide. Any person may join 
in it, the process is precisely of the usual character, 
and it is certain that Psycho’s hand is played under 
the same circumstances as that of any player at a 
club or at a domestic fireside.” 

Dr. Pole also gives a hand “ offering some inte- 
rest,” which he witnessed, and declares that 
‘* Psycho’s play was evidently dictated by judgment 
and principle.” He concludes, ‘Standing beside 





this little wooden doll, apparently isolated from any 


human agency, and seeing it not only imitate human 
motions, but exert human intelligence and skill, the 
effect seemed weird and uncanny, and I could hardly 
wonder at the spiritualists, who seriously conjecture 
that Psycho may be one of the manifestations com- 
prised in their own psychological creed.” 

As will be noticed from these descriptions, Psycho 
is pretty well open to inspection. The little fellow is 
od twenty-two inches high, but to prevent suspicion 
of a child being concealed therein, I invariably 
invite any number of persons to examine the figure 
and the box upon which it sits (fig. 1), both of 





which» I’ haves offered: to fumigate with chlorine 
gas. Having thus-di of human agency, I pro- 
ceeded: to. demolish: scientifie theories—electrical, 
‘pneumatic;and other—by-isolating the android upon 
wclear’ glass« cylinder* placed» upon a wooden tripod 
(both open to serutiny), and I) have covered the 
stage with floorcloth. Curiosity belongs to every age, 
and to allages; young and old vie with each other in 
pursuit of what has so far proved a “‘ Will o’ the Wisp” 
—viz., Psycho’s “‘ secret and intelligent force.”’ None 
have yet discovered the mild-looking Hindoo’s motive- 
power, though gentlemen have brought magnets upon 
the stage, and I have submitted the automaton to 
such and many other tests. I have felt constrained to 
decline some, though, on Psycho’s behalf, such as the 
hydropathic treatment suggested by one wag, to 
deluge the figure’s interior with cold water. Even 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson would shudder at such treatment 
of inoffensive machinery, and Psycho, good-tempered 
as he is, would certainly turn “rusty” if such an 
application were attempted. 

The little whist-player has paid the penalty of 
popularity in having several very indifferent attempts 
at imitation linked with his name, and those who 











have never seen Psycho may undervalue him if they 
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take for granted that some of the devices exhibited 
in the country as his near relations have any family 
likeness, even, to the original. Some of the imitations 
to which I refer have a child concealed in the box 
beneath the figure. It will astonish those who have 
never tried the experiment, into what small space a 
child can be packed. Here, of course, the same 
scrutiny cannot be submitted to as in Psycho’s case, 
whose box, chest, and trunk are open to all and 
sundry—the mechanic, the anatomist, and the custom- 
house officer—as only his secret is hidden from obser- 
vation. The imitator may pass a stick through the 
box to prove there is no one within; just as the 
Indian juggler thrusts a sword into a basket where a 
lad lies secured, both stick and sword passing between 
the limbs. At Gloucester the negligent exhibitor of 
a pseudo Psycho allowed one of the doors in the box 
to come open, revealing the poor little fellow’s horror- 
stricken face; but the merriment of the audience 
was great at this untoward incident. Some imitators 
let you look into an empty box and empty figure, 
and after you have left the stage the machine is 
placed upon a table, out of which a child will creep 
into the figure. This is accomplished by the aid of 
what is known as a ‘bellows table,” a conjurer’s 
device, where beneath the false top is an expanding 
leathern cavity. In this the boy lies concealed, and 
when he leaves it, springs press the leather ‘‘bellows” 
close under the upper part of the table. The cloth 
up to this time covering the front of the table, 
the expanded “bellows” may now be removed, 
leaving it a charmingly innocent-looking article of 
furniture. There is yet another way where the ex- 
hibitor may allow you to look into, and apparently 
see through, the box where the child lies curled up ; 
this is managed on the principle of an optical illusion 
I have described in a former part of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour.” 

Many persons would say, ‘‘Suppose there is a 
child in the box, how could a lad play a good hand 
at whist?’ The fact is, the boy would not do any- 
thing beyond obeying a private signal from the ex- 
hibitor, only turning the arm of the figure round the 
quadrant until he got the sign to stop; then he would 
raise the card from its place and play it. Just in 
the same way does the learned pig, Toby, pick out 
“the biggest rogue in the company” at the behest 
of his master.* 

Perhaps I should mention that whist is not Psycho’s 
only accomplishment; in addition, he rapidly works 
out sums proposed by the audience in a way suffi- 
cient to have gladdened the heart of a Babbage; and 
(as even an automaton in his time plays many parts) 
he has shown remarkable “clairvoyant” powers in 
the imitation of handwriting he had never seen, or in 
picking a card from the pack after the card had been 
privately marked and the card shuffled. He also 
indicated, by striking upon a bell, the suit, rank, or 
number of spots upon cards held by persons in the 
assembly. Besides this (when the “‘ Spelling Bee” 
epidemic was at its height) Psycho would spell any 
word chosen by the audience. 

After over four years of public life Psycho is 
still as popular as ever; but I contemplate cer- 
tain alterations, which I trust may be considered 





* Hood made the porker’s lament,— 
“OQ! why are pigs made scholars of ? 
It baffles my discerning. 
What griskins, fry, and chitterlings 
Can have to do with learning.” 


improvements, in his mechanism, by which his dusky 
face shall give expression to the varied feelings that 
might animate a mortal under like circumstances, at 
the good or bad fortune of himself and partner. In 
relation to my statement as to a chess-player, in the 
March Part of the ‘Leisure Hour,” I also intend 
adding mechanism enabling the android to play chess 
or draughts. 

My next incursion into the realm of the auto- 
matons was in the construction of Zoe (fig. 2), an 
android devoted to sketching and writing. 











Fig. 2. 


I have explained the principle of several drawing 
automatons already; Zoe does not partake of the 
character of any of these,.as they could go through 
prearranged motions only, whereas Zoe is quite un- 
limited in her capacity for rapidly giving us the 
‘counterfeit presentment” of all celebrated person- 








ages. Zoe is carried amongst the audience and 
nursed by them ; the pedestal upon which she sits is 
examined and afterwards insulated from the stage by 
a sheet of thick glass placed beneath its feet. Then, 
crayon in hand, the Grecian maid proceeds to limn 
the features of any well-known persons the audience 
choose by show of hands. Zoe also assists Psycho in 
his calculations, marking down the totals of the sums 
he works out with great accuracy. Though completed 
and produced subsequently to Psycho, my drawing 
automaton is really his senior in point of conception. 
Some ten or eleven years back I had the ideas but 
found my theory difficult to-put in practice. Happily, 
in this figure I have succeeded in baffling my friends 
the imitators, as there is not room enough in Zoe’s 
body to conceal anything beyond the mouse or bird— 
both theories suggested, one in jest, the other in 
earnest—supposed to set the works in motion. 

My latest additions to automata are in Fanfare and 
Labial, mechanical musicians, who have received 
valued commendations from many sources. Our old 
friend ‘‘ Mr. Punch” writes very pleasantly of Fan- 
fare: ‘‘ Mr. Maskelyne has already produced a mecha- 
nical whist-player, who can beat most members of the 
Arlington, and a mechanical draughtsman, who could 
give points to ‘Ape’ or ‘Spy.’ He has now gone 
several wheels further, and produces a mechanical 
musician. ‘Therefore, the latest rival—or shall we 
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not rather say, companion, of Psycho and Zoe? for it 
is to be hoped that mechanical artists are not jealous 
of each other—is, we are informed, the first auto- 
maton that has ever blown its own trumpet, another 
distinction of the mechanical from the human artist. 
But has Mr. Maskelyne duly weighed the consequence 
of introducing this seductive practice into the auto- 
matic world? If all his automata take to blowing 
their own trumpets he will soon find himself more 
and more in the predicament of miserable managers 
of human performers.” ‘Punch ” hits the right nail 
on the head when he states that Fanfare is the first 
of the automatic race who has blown his own trumpet. 
Other mechanical players have been made, and with 
admirable results, but the figures never really blew 
through the instrument; the sound was produced 
within the body from a contrivance similar to the 
trumpet stop of an organ, a very weak imitation of 
the robust note of the trumpet. Fanfare is entirely 
different in that he presses his fingers upon the 
valves and the music proceeds from the instrument, 
and any one can test that the sound issues therefrom. 
Fanfare is seated in a chair in the conventional 
‘‘ tail-coat ’ of modern society. Like my other auto- 
matons, Fanfare (fig. 3) is submitted to inspection and 





handed round for scrutiny, and one can ascertain by 
the lightness of the figure that not even the smallest 
representative of humanity could be in hiding inside. 

There was one theory broached in connection with 
Fanfare, viz., that I had some electrical arrangement 
which would (possibly on the principle of the tele- 
phone) convey the sounds to the instrument held by 
the automaton; so, to dispel this idea, my next 
musician, instead of being seated upon a chair, was 
placed on a cushion supported by a solid glass 
column (fig. 4). This android I named Labial, and 
entrusted to his manipulation a small euphonium. 
As to his playing I may give the opinion of Mr. A. 
J. Phasey, the greatest living performer upon the 
instrument, and solo-euphonium to her Majesty the 
Queen, culled from an exhaustive communication to 
the ‘Musical World” upon Labial. Mr. Phasey 
writes :— 

‘‘Labial’s observance of light and shade (so neces- 


sary to a good performance on the euphonium when 
used as a solo instrument) filled me with wonder—in 
fact, I was spellbound. The lip action, in my opinion, 








Fig. 4. 


is as perfect as with a human being, and in his strict 
attention to the nuances he was very far superior to 
many professional artists. The impression made upon 
me at the termination of his admirable performance 
was a mixture of delight and depression—the latter 
from fearing lest, at some future time, living perfor- 
mers in orchestras may be displaced in favour of auto. 
mata. Upon my first visit I was under the impression 
that the performer could not be an automaton, but pos- 
sibly a clever illusion. I accordingly paid a second 
visit, and sat close to the stage to notice whether the 
fingering was correct or not. I found, to my asto- 
nishment, that the passages were not only correctly 
fingered, but that ‘Labial’ introduced slurs and 
appogiaturas equally as well as any professor of the 
instrument, and I have no reason to doubt the fact 
that it is a mechanical arrangement.” 

To both my musical automatons a supply of air is 
furnished by a large bellows worked upon the stage; 
the mechanism in each case is entirely contained 
within the bodies of the figures. I look forward to 
constructing an entire automatic orchestra for my 
patrons at the Egyptian Hall, and.to that end Ihave 
already in view the production of another android 
musician, whom I ehall name Euterpe, after the 
goddess of wind instruments. This figure will, 
accordingly, be habited as a lady, the instrument she 
will favour being the slide-trombone. 





THE CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES.* 


AS a time like the present, when our position in 
South Africa, with regard to the Zulus and 
other numerous tribes with whom we are continually 
coming in contact, is so very unsatisfactory and un- 
settled, more especially since the unexpected check 
which our regular forces have sustained at their 
hands, under Cetewayo, the question naturally arises, 
What are the best kind of troops to be employed in 





* We are indebted for this paper to Captain Lucas, author of “‘ Camp 





mounted service of the future. 








this exceptional warfare? I think it will be admitted 


Life in South Africa,” who was for twelve years in the regiment, serving 
in the Kaffir War of 1851. The disbandment of this corps is never more 
regretted than now, and it will probably be the model for the frontier 
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that our infantry cannot be improved upon, nor do 
I know of any difficulty in the way of foe, country, 
or climate which they have not overcome. The 
difficulty has always been to find a cavalry force 
which will answer the requirements of this kind of 
warfare. Judging from past experience, our English 
cavalry regiments, superb as they are in point of 
physique and appointment as regards European 
warfare, are not adapted for it. Both men and 
equipments are far too heavy for this service., and, 
again, @ knowledge of the country is absolutely 
indispensable. The distances which they are called 
upon to traverse are so vast, and the few landmarks 
so indistinct; the whole face of the country, in fact, 
is so much alike and so bewildering, that the 
mounted men who are constantly detached in small 
parties from the main body are liable to be continually 
cut off or become helpless if unaccustomed to the work. 

Now the only mounted corps which ever really con- 
tained all the essentials for this guerilla fighting was 
the regiment of Cape Mounted Riflemen. This corps, 
with which I served at the Cape for some twelve years, 
was the only Colonial mounted regiment in her 
Majesty’s service. Equipped and serving as cavalry, 
to all intents and purposes, it enjoyed only infantry 
pay and position, and thus held a strangely anomalous 
position. The Cape Mounted Rifle Regiment was 
some 800 strong, composed of twelve troops, two- 
thirds of whom were Hottentots, and the remainder 
Europeans, recruited from different regiments. 
Little, wiry, active fellows these natives were, all 
sinew and muscle. They did not average more than 
nine stone in weight. They were specially fitted for 
the work for which they were intended, viz., skir- 
mishing and patrolling through the large tracts of 
country which were included in our frontier posses- 
sions. They had a wonderful eye for country, and 
were noted for their cleverness in tracing the slightest 
trace of spoor or foot-track left upon the veedt by 
man or beast. This they were sometimes called upon 
to do even in time of peace, although there was a 
Kaffir police organised for this and other purposes 
connected with the Colonial administration. They 
were seldom at fault, generally returning with the 
missing oxen, which they sometimes traced far into 
the interior. 

They were very fair shots, having a natural apti- 
tude for anything requiring quickness of eye and 
hand, and would mount their horses bare backed at 
a moment’s notice, using their halters as bridles, and 
dashing off at headlong speed to capture stray horses 
when on patrol or camp duty. They wore a rifle 
uniform, with the addition of cavalry equipments, 
and were excellently armed with double-barrelled 
smooth-bore Victoria carbines, which were easily 
loaded on horseback. A cavalry sword completed 
their equipment. They were taught to act mounted 
and dismounted, as occasion required, were admirable 
skirmishers, and often proved their good qualities 
in the field. I have frequently seen them when 
employed on rear guard, the rear being always the 
great point of attack in Kaffir warfare, extended 
in skirmishing-order, delivering their fire with the 
greatest coolness, though opposed to an overwhelming 
number of Kaffirs, then turning about and quietly 
retiring between their alternate files as if on parade. 

They were unerring guides, and their sight was 
something marvellous. This gift they share equally 
with the Bushmen. The peculiar conformation of 
their overhanging brows, under which, as in a kind 








of pent-house, their deeply-sunken eyes are sheltered 
from the glare of the strong sunlight, seemed to 
endow them with almost telescopic vision. They were 
up to all the wiles and ruses of the Kaffirs, and were 
indeed the eyes and ears of the column, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were not always to be trusted, a por- 
tion of them having been detected during the last 
war in the act of going over to the enemy. For this 
reason, and on account of the great expense incurred 
by the English Government in the equipment of so 
large a force—equal in strength to at least three of 
our ordinary cavalry regiments—they have been dis- 
banded, and, as a corps, are no longer in existence, 
their duties being entrusted to a numerous body of 
mounted police, the colony having now undertaken to 
protect itself. Notwithstanding their misbehaviour 
on this occasion, I think the English Government 
were hasty and unadvised in disbanding the regiment. 

The colonists, indeed, still retain so vivid a recol- 
lection of the capabilities of this regiment for Kaffir 
warfare, that they have already made some attempt 
to form another regiment of mounted men upon the 
lines of the old Cape Corps, and have given them the 
same title. Experience has proved that nothing is 
so difficult as to find ready-made cavalry soldiers. 
The Hottentot, however, seems to take to the saddle 
almost instinctively. He needs no “setting up,” and 
in his well-fitting uniform is as smart, active, and 
wiry a little fellow as it is possible to conceive. 

When I first joined the regiment the men wore 
tight-fitting leather trousers; these were descriptively 
termed ‘‘crackers,”’ from the crackling noise which 
they made when in wear. These the Totty (which 
was the abbreviation for the word Hottentot) was 
immensely proud of; and these were made to fit him 
like his skin, and were at times worked down the 
seams with tasteful devices, and as they were active, 
well-knit fellows, these crackers when new and well 
setting gave them a very workmanlike appearance. 
Many believe that if our troops in Zululand had been 
supplemented with a troop of these men they could 
never have remained ignorant of the presence of 
Cetewayo’s legions. Nor would it have been possible 
for those astute savages to have stolen a march upon 
them in the way they did. The old proverb, ‘‘ Set a 
thief to catch a thief,” would have been realised to 
the letter. 





FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REY. THISTELTON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH 
FOLK-LORE.” 


III. 


HE celandine, with its beautifully- 
shaped deep-green leaves and 
small yellow flowers, has been 
popularly termed ‘“swallow- 
wort,” as it appears about the 
arrival of the swallow, and 
withers away at its departure in 
autumn. Gerarde, however, con- 
tradicts this notion on the 
ground that the celandine may 
be found all the year round. He 
considers that its name originates 
from the circumstance that 
‘‘with this herbe the dams 
restore sight to their young ones 

whe when their eies be put out.’ 
This curious piece of folk-lore is alluded to both 
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by Aristotle and Dioscorides. -It has also been called 
tetter-wort, from its curing tetters. The lesser celan- 
dine, which Wordsworth has celebrated in two pretty 
odes, has been nicknamed the pile-wort, from the 
Latin pila (a ball), in allusion, says Dr. Prior, ‘‘ to 
the small tubers on the roots and its supposed efficacy, 
on the doctrine of signatures, as a remedial agent.” 


** Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood, 
In the lane—there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 
But ’tis good enough for thee.” 


The saxifrage is a numerous order of plants. One 
of the least showy is the saxifraga umbrosa, which 
bears the popular names of ‘‘ London Pride” and 
‘None so Pretty.”” The name saxifrage means 
stone-breaking (saxzum, a rock, and frango, to 
break), being supposed to crack the rock, in the 
crevices of which it grows. The ancient Romans,* 
it would seem, had their rock-breaking plant, called 
saxifraga, or ‘‘sassafras.”” The power of cleaving 
rocks or breaking hard substances enters very 
largely into their traditions. The saxifraga umbrosa 
is in Ireland termed St. Patrick’s Cabbage. In 
some places it goes by the name of ‘ Prattling Par- 
nell,”’ a name, says Dr. Prior, ‘‘ that seems to imply a 
girl of suspicious character, who has let out secrets, 
or told tales to her own discredit. Like the other 
names of this flower, it may allude to some popular 
tale, song, or farce, that was in vogue in the last 
century.” Nancy Pretty is also another name for it. 
Various medicinal properties have been supposed to 
belong to this order of plants. 

The wallflower, which makes its way into our 
shops early in the year, and in its wild state grows 
profusely on old walls and ruins in the early summer 
time, has had various names given to it. In Dorset- 
shire it is called the ‘‘ Bloody Warrior,” from the 
blood-like tinges on its corolla, and in the west of 
England it is termed ‘“‘ Bleeding Heart.” Originally 
the name of Heart’s Ease was applied to it. It has 
also been known as Cherisaunce, comfort, a word 
which occurs in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” 1. 
3837. 

‘¢Then dismayed I left all soole, 
Forwearie, forwandred as a foole, 
For I ne knew ne cherisaunce.” 


Miss Pirie, in her “Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs” 
(p. 242), says tradition gives a very poetical origin of 
this flower. It tells that, in bygone days, a castle 
stood amid wood and wilds, and within hearing of 
the rushing River Tweed. In this ancient hall a fair 
maiden was kept a prisoner, having given her heart 
to a young heir of a hostile clan; and blood having 
been shed between the chiefs on either side, the deadly 
hatred of those fierce blood-stained days forbade all 
hope of a union. The gallant courtier tried various 
stratagems to get possession of his beloved one, but 
to no purpose. At last, however, he gained ad- 
mission within the walls of this stately mansion, 
dressed in the garb of a wandering troubadour, and 
as such he sang before his lady love, till at length it 
was arranged that the lady should make her escape, 
while the knight should await her arrival with a 
horse and armed retinue. How this plot turned out 
may be seen from the following lines :— 





‘*Up she got upon a wall, 
Attempted down to slide withal. 
But the silken twist untied, 

She fell, and bruised, she died. 
Love, in pity to the deed, 

And her loving luckless speed, 
Turn’d her to this plant we call 
Now the flower of the wall.” 


The dandelion, although it enlivens the fields 
in the early year with its handsome yellow flowers, 
is certainly not a favourite, and few, perhaps, will 
condescend to pick it. Its name is derived by some 
from the French dent de lion (lion’s tooth), from the 
supposed resemblance of its leaves to a lion’s teeth. 
Some, however, consider that it is so termed from the 
yellowness of the flowers, which is compared to that 
of the heraldic lion, whose teeth are of gold. Its 
origin is still a source of discussion among anti- 
quarians. It has been called by various names; as, 
for example, ‘‘ Priest’s Crown,” from its likeness to 
the shorn heads of the Roman Catholic clergy, after 
the pappus has fallen from it. Another nickname 
for it is ‘‘ Blow-Ball,” because children have a game 
of trying their luck by blowing the pappus off it. 
Elliott calls it the ‘Sunflower of the Spring.” 
When the down of the dandelion contracts, it is a 
sign of rain. 

The sonchus, or sow thistle, is one of those plants 
which, like the plantain, follows man wherever ho 
goes, in what manner no one can tell. In former 
times it seems to have been valued for its ediblo 
sprouts, which we are informed by Evelyn were eaten 
by Galen as a lettuce. It has also been known as 
‘*Hare’s Lettuce,” because, according to Apuleius, 
when the hare is fainting with heat, she recruits her 
strength with it. Topsell, in his Natural History 
(209) tells us that when “ hares are overcome with 
heat, they eat of an herb called Latuca leporina, that 
is the hare’s-lettuce, hare’s-house, hare’s-palace ; and 
there is no disease in this beast, the cure whereof she 
does not seek for in this herb.” 

A little flower that for its graceful and delicate 
form is much prized, and eagerly sought for by lovers 
of nature as soon as it makes its appearance in the 
woods, isthe anemone. It is often called the ‘‘ Wind- 
flower,” because the slightest wind will scatter its 
petals to the earth. According to an old legend, it 
is said to have sprung from the tears of Venus, when 
she wept over the body of Adonis :— 


** Alas the Paphian! Fair Adonis slain ! 
Tears plenteous as his blood she pours amain ; 
But gentle flowers are born, and bloom around, 
From every drop that falls upon the ground ; 
Where streams his blood, there blushing springs the rose, 
And where a tear has dropp’d a wind-flower blows.” 


Pliny tells us that the anemone is called ‘‘ Wind- 
flower”? because it never opens unless the wind is 
blowing. In ancient times the anemone had a great 
reputation for its medical properties. Magicians* 
ordered every person to gather the first they saw in 
the year, at the same time repeating the following 
formula: ‘I gather thee for a remedy against 
disease.”” It was then carefully preserved, and in 
the event of the gatherer being ill, was tied round 
his neck or arm, as this act was supposed to drive 
away the malady. It is doubtful whether our 





* Fiske’s ‘‘ Myths and Mythmakers.” 1873. p. 43. 





* Miss Pirie’s ‘‘ Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs.” 
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anemone is the same as the classical one. Dr. Prior 
thinks it probable that it was a cistus, or rock rose. 
The arum maculatum, well known under the title 
of ‘‘ Lords and Ladies,” from children so calling the 
spadix, as they find it to be purple or white, is an 
interesting plant, not only botanically, but from the 
many associations and folk-lore connected with it. 
Two of its most popular names are Cuckoo-pint and 
Wake-robin. Its curiously-shaped leaves have been 
termed Calves’ Feet. The scientific name was for- 
merly written Aron (Gr. épev). Gerarde records a 
curious belief, on the authority of Aristotle, that when 
bears were almost half starved with hybernating, 


_and had lain in their dens for forty days without any 


food but such as they got by sucking their paws, 
they were suddenly restored by eating this plant. In 
Cheshire it is called Gethsemane, because it is said 
to have been growing at the foot of the cross, and to 
have received on its leaves some drops of blood. 


‘*Those deep unwrought marks, 
The villager will tell thee, 
Are the flower’s portion from the atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew.” 


Withering mentions the notion that it was on this 
plant the soldiers of Cesar lived when they were 
encamped at Dyrrachium. Large quantities grow in 
Portland Island and the neighbourhood, where the 
roots are dried, and the powder derived from them is 
called Portland Sago. A name formerly given to 
this plant was starchwort, from the starch that was 
procured from its roots, and which was in great 
requisition for the large collars worn in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The thistle is the old English name for a large 
family of plants, of which we have more than a dozen 
species growing wild in Great Britain. The beauti- 
ful cotton thistle is generally agreed upon to be the 
thistle of Scotland, and, if tradition be true, it became 
the emblem of Scotland in the following way :— 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed 
unwarlike to attack the enemy in the darkness of 
night instead of in a pitched battle by day. On one 
occasion, however, the invaders resolved to avail 
themselves of stratagem, and in order to prevent 
their tramp being heard, they marched bare-footed. 
They had just reached the Scottish camp unobserved, 
when a Dane unluckily stepped with his foot upon a 
superbly. prickled thistle, which caused him to utter 
acry of pain. This soon aroused the slumbering 
warriors, who ran to their arms and defeated the foe 
with great slaughter. The thistle was at once 
adopted as the emblem of Scotland.* Another 
species, the milk thistle, is supposed to have derived 
the colour of its leaves from the milk of the Virgin 
Mary having fallen upon them as she nursed the 
infant Jesus, a fable, says Mr. Prior,+ suggested by 
the similar one of the lily having been whitened by 
the milk of Juno as she nursed the infant Hercules. 
The carline thistle—that grey inhabitant of barren 
soil—has a curious legend attached to it, explaining 
how the name took its origin from the great Emperor 
Charlemagne. A horrible pestilence broke out in 
his army, and carried off many thousand men, which 
greatly troubled the pious emperor. Wherefore, he 
prayed earnestly to God, and in his sleep there ap- 
peared to him an angel, who shot an arrow from a 
cross-bow, telling him to mark the plant upon which 





* Carduus nutans is supposed by some to be the Scottish thistle. 
t “Popular Names of British Plants,” 153. 





it fell, as with that plant he might cure his army of 
the pestilence ; and so, says the legend, it really hap- 
pened. The thistle is the recognised symbol of un- 
tidiness and carelessness, being found not so much 
in barren ground as in good ground not properly 
cared for. So good a proof of a rich soil does the 
thistle give, that a saying is attributed to a blind 
man, who was choosing a piece of ground, ‘“‘ Take me 
to a thistle.” On the Russian steppes, or great 
plains, is a thistle plant, says Schlieden, which the 
Russians call ‘“ Perikatepole,” the ‘leap in the 
field,’ and the German colonists the ‘‘ wind 
witch.”” The disease known among the poorer classes 
of Poland as ‘‘ elflock”’ is supposed to be the work 
of evil demons, and it is said that if one buries 
thistle-seed it will gradually disappear. 


ay } Spring. 









ne trembling Spring went forth one 

% humid morn 

With faltering footsteps in the sickly 
light, 

Bearing her first-born flower, the snow- 

drop white ; 

Winter yet reigned, all nature looked for- 
lorn ; 

Bleak were the fields, the woodland flowers unborn ; 

Barren the valleys; plain and distant height, 

Smitten and sere, beneath the wintry blight 

Lay comfortless, of all their beauty shorn. 

On Winter’s rugged breast Spring smiling hung, 

With gentle hands, the little graceful flower ; 

’T was her first offering, and from that hour 

Were heard low whispers woods and fields among, 

That soon would end old hoary Winter’s reign, 

And joyaunt Spring come to her own again. 

J. ASKHAM. 





Maricties. 





Tuomrson, Rey. R. A.—We are indebted to a correspondent 
for pointing out an error in the August Part of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” for 1878, p. 512. The prize essay on Theism was gained, 
not by the present Archbishop of York, but by the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, now Master of the Hospital of St. Mary, Newcastle- 
upon-'l'yne. 


DarKNEss IN Lonpon.—Although we have given farewell to 
fogs till November, it is to be hoped, it is worth keeping a note 
of the singular atmospheric phenomenon of February 19th. The 
evening papers of that date said, ‘‘ About half-past ten this 
morning a remarkable wave of darkness suddenly spread itself 
over the south of London, and for twenty minutes it was as 
dark as on a moonless night. The features of persons standing 
close to each other could not be distinguished. The darkness 
differed from that of an ordinary fog, as distant lights could be 
seen as clearly as on an ordinary night.” We happened to be at 
Hurlingham, near Fulham, at the time, and the darkness was 
extreme for about half an hour. On the northern side of 
London there was no fog or darkness. 


THE TRUE MAKERS AND Ru.ers oF Emprres.—The Mar- 
quis of Hartington, in his address as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, gave utterance to many wise and 
memorable words, which showed a well-cultured and well- 
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balanced mind. Speaking of the part taken by Scotchmen in 
public affairs, he said: ‘‘ Central government has not yet 
absorbed all the functions of administration, and various 
important duties have been left, and many additional 
duties have been confided to local authorities, be they 
the country magistrates or the municipal authorities, or the 
members of the boards to which so many miscellaneous tasks 
are now allotted. Yet, much governed as we are, centrally and 
locally, public administration would, in my opinion, utterly 
break down were it not for the unrecognised forms of govern- 
ment which have grown up among us, created by no legislation, 
nor even inherited from our ancestors. In these days, civilised 
nations are led rather than governed. They are led by their 
reason, by their feelings, by their passions ; but they are led by 
their necessities and their desires, by their fears and by their 
hopes ; and the men who lead them, and thus have a share in 
and render possible the task of government, are the authors 
and journalists, the members of learned professions, the em- 
ployers and organisers of labour, and their innumerable 
subordinates, by whom in regular gradations the armies of 
industry and of commerce are marshalled. These are amongst 
the most powerful, if not the most conspicuous agents of govern- 
ment at the present time. And if the influence of these un- 
recognised rulers is necessary and powerful at home for the 
proper working of our social arrangements, how much more 
necessary are they for the maintenance of that complex system, 
without precedent in history, which is called the British 
Empire? Itis not in Scotland that much has been heard of 
late from magniloquent orators of the grandeur and strength of 
the empire, but Scotsmen have done their share, and more than 
their i, in founding it. It is hardly necessary for me to 
refer before a Scottish audience to the numbers of your country- 
men who have spent arduous and honourable lives, away from 
friends and home, under the blazing skies of Bengal, or among 
the dangers of the North-west frontier. It is enough to say 
that familiar Scottish names, the Frasers and the Grants, are as 
well known to the dwellers by the Sutlej and the Ganges as 
they are upon the Finhorn and the Spey. While among those 
who have commanded in the field there stand few names higher 
that those of Napier and Colin Campbell ; so among others who 
by personal daring and gentle demeanour have proved them- 
selves true leaders of men there is no more brilliant example in 
Indian border annals than that of your Scottish borderer, Sir 
John Malcolm. Finally, among civilians, in the foremost rank 
there is the Scotsman who consolidated British India, James 
Ramsay, Marquis of Dalhousie. So that I feel justified in 
repeating that Scotsmen have done their share in rearing up our 
British Empire.” 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE AGAIN.—American coals are begin- 
ning to be sold in Switzerland. They come by sailing ships 
from Philadelphia to Marseilles, whence they are brought by 
rail to Geneva, a distance of 217 miles, and delivered to the 
consumer at forty shillings a ton, a price slightly under that 
at which French and German coals are sold there, and the 
quality is described as being very much superior. Another 
instance of Transatlantic enterprise at Geneva is a locomotive, 
brought expressly from America, to test its capacity for pro- 
ducing steam power from the anthracite coal found in the 
Valais, which Swiss and French locomotives are quite unable to 
use. The experiment was an entire success ‘The American 
locomotive can run with fuel which would bring an ordinary 
Continental locomotive to a standstill, and the system, if 
adopted, will effect an important saving.— Times. 


FISHERMAN’s ALMANACK.—Besides the numerous general 
almanacks there are many special ones, containing information 


necessary or useful for particular classes. One of these came 
into our hands lately, ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Nautical Almanack.” 
In addition to the usual facts, astronomical, meteorological, and 
others common to all nautical almanacks, minute details are 
given as to the tides, the soundings, the lights, the buoys, and 
all points of practical use to the large fishing population of our 
coasts. A list is given of the fishing-smacks belonging to 
various ports. The publisher of this almanack lives at Grimsby, 
the greatest fishing port in England, and bears the Danish-like 
name of Ole Theodor Olsen. He is author and publisher of a 
larger volume, ‘The Fisherman’s Practical Navigator,” a 
manual of all matters useful to the fishing community. From 
this volume, which contains a complete list of all fishing-smacks 
in the kingdom, we find that there are above 2,050 fishing- 
smacks, of which about 540 belong to Great Grimsby. Taking 
the average value of the smacks at £700, the value of the fish- 
ing ‘‘ plant ”’—or sailing ‘‘steck,” as we landsmen would say— 
is little short of £1,500,000. . The average of crews is not 
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stated, but if only ten, including the deep-sea boats, we see 
how large a part of the population depends on the prosperity of 
our sea-fisheries. We are indebted to Mr. O. T. Olsen, ‘‘ com- 
pass adjustor, nautical instrument maker, flag manufacturer 
chart and nautical publisher,” for some hours of new and inte- 
resting study. But our chief reason for mentioning him and 
his books is that, with much intelligence and public spirit, he 
has offered prizes—sextants, quadrants, and other instruments 
—for the best log-books of observations made by masters of 
fishing smacks during a year. Mr. Frank Buckland says :— 
‘*T think this a most admirable idea on the part of Mr. Olsen. 
The bottom of the sea is, in a scientific sense, less known than 
the deserts of Sahara. From long experience the fishermen 
have learnt where to go and catch fish, and they have found out 
certain important facts as to their habitat at various periods of 
the year, but little more than this is known. By Mr. Olsen’s 
plan, information, I trust, will be — relative to the natural 
condition of the North Sea, which, being the great Fish Farm 
of her Majesty’s subjects, is practically more important than 
the recent discoveries made in the centre of what is now called 
the Dark Continent—Africa.” 


ZULULAND.—One of the few Europeans who, before the pre- 
sent war, was well acquainted with Zululand, thus describes the 
country and its people: Zululand may be said to be a rectan- 
gular tract of country on the east coast of South Africa. It is 
bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, on the south by the 
Tugela River, on the west by the Transvaal, and on the north 
by the Amaswazi, another independent native tribe. Its area 
in round numbers may be estimated at 15,000 square miles, and 
its population at 300,000. We enter a country as yet untouched 
and but little known comparatively by the white man ; a king- 
dom well ruled as to native order, law, and discipline, thongh 
it be a government by brute force and bloodshedding ; a country, 
moreover, of considerable extent, as large as England and Scot- 
land, broken and bush-covered, and well adapted by these 
physical features for savage warfare. Zululand, though exten- 
sive, lies very compact, and communication is almost as — 
carried on from one end to the other as by telegraph. In all 
parts of the kingdom the least movement outside, on, or within 
the border is watched and known with the keenest knowledge. 
We have also an army to confront, strong, courageous, and 
perhaps better drilled than any other savage army in the world ; 
an army formed originally by the uncle of the present king, who 
disguised himself and went down into our old Cape Colony to 
see for himself and to learn our mode of drill, discipline, and 
warfare ; an army perhaps 45,000 strong, and composed of finer 
men than many an English guardsman, splendidly made, and 
seldom much under, frequently considerably over, six feet in 
height, and armed now with excellent rifles and guns which 
they know how to use, in addition to their national weapon, the 
assegai, or spear. Lithe and agile as panthers, tough as wolves, 
and able to conceal themselves by thousands like serpents—such 
are Cetewayo’s soldiers with whom we are now in conflict. 
Hardly a day of my African life passed without being thrown 
with some of these fine warriors, and I have seen the king at the 
great annual war dance in December reviewing 35,000 of these 
men. As he himself expressed it, as he_sat proudly upon a 
height overlooking the great Amathlabatim plains, which were 
black with his regiments, all marching under their various 
coloured shields, plumes, and wild beast skins, they were “as 
the grass in number.” This, then, is the country we have 
invaded, and such the army now called upon by its king to 
defend it. 


PARLIAMENTARY BivE-Booxs.—Mr. John Walter, M.?., in 
a recent debate, said that a vast sum was wasted annually upon 
the printing of unnecessary Blue-books, some of which, two or 
three inches in thickness, and costing hundreds of pounds to 
print, contained nothing but a mass of undigested tabular 
matter. It was certain that £20,000 or £30,000 might be saved 
under this head alone every year, without any detriment to the 
service of the country. Of the thousands of Blue-books an- 
nually printed, by far the largest part is sold, unread, as waste 
paper. One case we give as an example of many. A Scotch M.P. 
occupies apartments in the house of a relative during the 
season. A week or two before the end of the session various 
circulars are received from dealers offering to buy waste paper. 
These are handed to the butler, who sells to the best bidder. 
The amount is large enough to be taken as an ample fee from 
the Scotch m.p. to the butler for his service. A few of 
the Members send the volumes to public libraries and other 
places where they may be useful to their constituents, but the 
majority of Members allow their servants to dispose of them as 
waste paper. 
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